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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


How  to  dress  well  and  spend  little,  how  to  make  the  family's  clothes  last  and 
keev  their  good  looks—  the  re' s  the  problem  a  lot  of  us  women  have  these  days.  Just 
now" we' re  especially  interested  in  keeping  our  wool  winter  clothes  in  good  condi- 
tion.   Whether  it's  Father's  suit,  Mother's  wool  dress  or  Sister  Sally's  overcoat-- 
it  will  profit  by  frequent  cleaning  and  pressing.     pressing  is  what  gives  that  trim 
tailored  look.     I've  seen  many  a  garment  that  began  to  have  a  shabby,  worn  or  shiny 
abearance  look  almost  as  good  as  new  after  a  careful  home  cleaning  and  pressing. 
Many  a  homemade  dress  or  a  made-over  suit  that  seems  to  lack  style  comes  out  smart 
and  trim  after  pressing.    Just  ask  any  tailor.    He'll  tell  you  that  pressing  adds 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  to  the  appearance  of  wool  clothes.     So,  skillful  press- 
ing is  an  art  worth  learning  and  practicing  at  home. 

The  right  equipment  is  most  important  for  successful  home  pressing.  That 
means  a  smooth,  steady  ironing  board;  a  good  iron;  pressing  cloths;  and  pressing 
pads  for  sleeves  and  other  difficult  places  in  the  garment. 

First,  a  word  about  the  ironing  board.    You  can't  press  well  on  a  poor  board. 
If  you  haven't  enough  padding  on  the  board,  the  pressing  will  make  the  garment 
streaked  and  shiny  with  seams  that  stand  out.     If  you  have  too  much  padding,  the^ 
pressing  won't  "take",  anymore  than  it  would  if  you  were  pressing  over  a  sof t ^ sof a 
cushion.    Then,  if  your  padding  has  seams,  wrinkles  or  lumps,  these  defects  will 
show  up  on  the  garment.     If  your  cover  isn't  fastened  on  the  board  smooth  and 
tight,  or  if  the  board  is  shaky  or  unsteady,  the  .job  of  pressing  will  be  diffi- 
cult and  inconvenient.    For  good  workmanship  you  need  good  tools.     This  applies 
to  ironing  boards  as  well  as  to  anything  else.    So  be  sure  your  board  is  well 
padded  and  has  a  smooth,  tight  cover  and  be  sure  it  stands  firmly  on  the  floor 
or  is  attached  solidly  to  the  wall.     To  pad  your  board,  use  several  thicknesses 
of  smooth,  old  blankets  or  canton  flannel  or  one  of  the  pads  that  the  stores  sell 
for  the  purpose.    Pad  your  board  until  it  feels  slightly  cuehiony,  but  see  that 
the  padding  isn't  so  thick  and  soft  that  the  iron  will  sink  in  it.     You  can  tack 
the  padding  on  with  large  headed  tacks.     Then  stretch  a  clean,  smooth  cover  over 
the  padding.     You  can  use  an  old  sheet  for  the  cover,  but  new  unbleached  muslin 
or  boatsail  twill  is  stronger  and  inexpensive.     If  you  are  using  new  material, 
tetter  wash  it  out  first  to  remove  any  starch  or  dressing.    Try  putting  your  cover 
on  the  "board  while  it  is  slightly  damp  and  pulling  it  tight.    Then  it  will  be 
extra  smooth. when  it  dries. 

So  much  for  the  ironing  board.    Now  about  the  pressing  pads.     Remember  those 
short  narrow  ironing  boards  that  we  used  to  use  for  ironing  sleeves?     Well,  press- 
ing -oads  are  easy  to  make  and  even  more  convenient  for  pressing  armholes  than 
those  little  sleeve  boards,    pressing  pads  are  small,  hard  cushions  that  will  fit 
into  sleeves  or  any  other  parts  of  a  garment  difficult  to  press.     If  you  have  two 
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pads  of  different  size  and  shape,  you'll  "be  prepared  to  give  a  professional  press 
to  any  garment.    For  general  use  take  one  pad  rounded  at  one  end  and  tapered  to 
a  point  at  the  other.    A  pad  like  this  should  be  about  eight  inches  wide  at  the 
rounded  end  and  sixteen  inches  long.    For  special  use  in  sleeves,  make  another 
pad  fifteen  inches  long  and  about  five  inches  wide  throughout  the  length.  You 
nalce  these  pads  just  as  you  make  pillows.     Cut  them  out  of  heavy  ticking  or  some 
other  stout,  firm  material.     Stitch  around  the  edges,  leaving  just  enough  of  an 
open  space  to  stuff  in  the  sawdust.     Stuff  the  pad  very  firmly  and  then  sew  up  the 
o"cen  end.    Next,  cover  the  pad  with  some  soft  material  like  outing  flannel.  Over 

Ls  "put  a  cover  of  muslin,  which  you  can  remove  and  launder  as  you  do  the  ironing 
board  cover.    A  good  pad  will  be  as  smooth  and  hard  as  the  ironing  board  itself, 
without  one  lump,  wrinkle  or  soft  spot. 

As  for  your  iron,  be  sure  you  keep  it  clean.    JIave  a  box  or  drawer  where  it 
""ill  be  away  from  dust  and  moisture  that  might  rust  it.    And  each  time  before  you 
start  to  heat  the  iron,  examine  the  bottom  to  be  sure  it  is  clean  and  has  no 
starch  burned  on.    The  safest  kind  of  electric  iron  is  one  with  a  heat  control. 
If  you  hang  the  cord  to  the  iron  on  a  nail  or  hook,  you'll  have  it  ready  to  use 
without  kinks  and  knots.     One  more  article  of  equipment  is  the  pressing  cloth. 
This  may  be  a  yard  square  of  cheesecloth  or  some  slightly  heavier  material  like 
nuslin.    Of  course,  the  pressing  cloth  needs  to  be  perfectly  clean  so  that  it 
won't  stain  the  material  being  pressed.     Tissue  paper  is  very  good  for  pressing 
silks.    It  prevents  shine  and  takes  out  wrinkles  better  than  cloth, 

Uow  for  the  actual  process  of  pressing.    Lay  the  garment  flat,  wrong  side  up, 
with  the  weave  straight  on  the  board,    you  see,  pressing  on  the  right  side  might 
cause. a  shine  on  the  fabric.     Dip  your  pressing  cloth  in  water,  wring  it  out  dry 
and  lay  it  over  the  garment.    Now  test  your  iron.     Is  it  hot  enough  to  snap  when 
water  touches  it?    You  need  a  sufficiently  hot  iron  to  drive  steam  into  the  fabric 
"but  be  careful  not  to  have  it  too  hot.     Yfool  scorches  easily,  even  through  a 

ssing  cloth.    Good  pressing  depends  partly  on  the  way  you  use  your  iron.  Never 
allow  it  to  rest  in  one  spot  for  a  moment.    Never  run  it  up  and  down  in  a  straight 
line.    Just  keep  it  moving  slowly  back  and  forth  from  side  to  side  progressing 
gradually  so  that  it  won't  mark  or  stretch  the  fabric.     And  be  sure  the  wool  ma- 
terial is  thoroughly  dry  in  one  area  before  you  move  on  to  the  next. 

The  heavier  the  cloth  you  are  pressing,  the  more  steam  you  need  and  the 
-otter  the  iron  you  use.    For  heavy  wool,  a  muslin  or  boatsail  twill  pressing 
cloth  is  better  than  cheesecloth  because  it  holds  more  moisture  and  thus  pro- 
duces more  steam.     For  thin  wool  fabric,  you  need  less  steam,  so  a  thin  cloth, 
wrung  out  very  dry,  and  a  cooler  iron  will  do  the  business.    But  some  sort  of 
danp  cloth  is  necessary  for  all  pressing.     This  is  the  only  way  to  get  an  even 
amount  of  moisture  and  prevent  shining  or  scorching  the  material.    Now  one  last 

pressing  hint.    Those  worn  shiny  places  on  trousers  or  sleeves  sponge  them  with 

a  solution  of  a  little  ammonia  in  water.     Then  press  with  a  damp  cloth.    The  re- 
salt?    A  new-looking,  dull  finish,  even  on  old  trousers. 

Tomorrow;     '7e'll  plan  a  dinner  featuring  stuffed  heart  and  raisin  pie» 
And  I'll  give  you  the  recipe  for  stuffed  calf  or  beef  heart. 


